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FONZ office or will be mailed upon request. For information or forms, call 673-4950. 
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Committee, FONZ, National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C. 20008. 
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Clinton A. Fields 
Executive Director 


Hippos in the Mara 
River. Lions; rhinos; 
Cape buffalo; silver- 
backed jackals; 
baboons and vervet 
monkeys; crowned 
cranes and marabou 
storks. All living 
along with the 
warthogs in the 
breathtaking beauty 
of the African 


savanna. 


Susan Lumpkin 
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n the drizzling rain of the Paris autumn I see Notre 
Dame for the first time. One of man’s most magnificent 
works, its soaring gloomy brilliance shines in the flickering 
candlelight inside. Countless photographs and films and 
volumes of prose have not prepared me for the humbling 
experience of this Gothic architectural homage to God; to 
see is to believe. 

Twenty-four hours later, in the glare of Nairobi’s equa- 
torial sunshine I see a wild cheetah—actually four cheetahs 
disappearing and reappearing in the tall grass—for the first 
time. And a family of galloping ostriches and a troop of 
squabbling baboons. Browsing giraffes towering over 
thorn trees. Milling herds of Thomson’s gazelle, impala, 
and zebra; a proudly solitary male kongoni defending his 
territory. Hysterically hyper little families of warthogs 
thick on the ground. East Africa, one of nature’s greatest 
creations, and again I am not prepared for the sky, the ra- 
diant light, the teeming wildness. And this is 10 minutes 
out of town, in sight of Nairobi’s cityscape. I am convert- 
ed, an instant East Africa-phile. 

Nairobi National Park is the first stop on a whirlwind 
10-day Kenyan safari, designed to give a group of Ameri- 
can zoo and support organization staff a glimpse of what 
the tour operator, and Kenya, offer zoo members. On this 
first day, it also becomes clear what members can offer 
Kenya. In a briefing by Kenyan wildlife officials, we learn 
that tourism to coastal beaches and national parks and 
game reserves now ranks first in Kenya’s economy, ahead 
of coffee and tea exports, as a source of foreign exchange. 
With this strong economic incentive, Kenya leads Africa in 
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conservation initiatives, including the coun- 
try’s well-publicized and successful pro- 
gram to eradicate elephant poaching. It also 
means that tourists are welcome in 
Kenya—and made to feel that way. 

Day two finds us wending our way 
northwest out of Nairobi, rising through 
the intensive agriculture of the highlands, 
crowned by snowcapped Mount Kenya, 
then descending into the dry, sun-baked 
scrubland of northern Kenya. At first the 
terrain seems empty. Only after a while do 
I realize that it is densely populated by pas- 
toralists. Camouflaged stick-and-cowdung 
villages dot the landscape, and cows, 
camels, and children sometimes line the 
edge of this road leading to Ethiopia. 

In the deepening light of late afternoon, 
just outside of Samburu Game Reserve, we 
spot our first new wildlife: A herd of 
Grevy’s zebra grazing in the near distance, 
a herd of Beisa oryx in the far. And then, 
high atop steep crags that rise above the de- 
bris of ancient volcanoes, a sure-footed 
klipspringer surveys his domain. In as many 
minutes, I’ve spotted three species I’d never 
seen even in a zoo, rare ungulates and ones 
seen only in this part of Kenya. As the sun 
sets, we reach the lodge on the banks of the 
Ewaso Negiro River. 

Dawn reveals a riverine oasis, with myri- 


Rare reticulated giraffes (Giraffa camelopardalis reticulata) browse on acacias in Samburu 


Game Reserve. (Susan Lumpkin) 


ad small birds flitting among the lush vege- 
tation and Nile crocodiles basking on 
midriver sandbanks. During breakfast, I 
pore over my bird book, but after identify- 
ing a few easy ones—superb starlings, fiscal 
shrikes, and a malachite kingfisher—I give 
up. Too many birds, too little time, and, for 
now, seeing these strange species is more 
rewarding than being able to name them. 

On a game tour in the reserve, birds con- 
tinue to be diverse and abundant. Bee-eaters 
flit like dancing jewels in the acacias. We 
watch a yard-tall secretary bird struggle 
with a mouthful of mongoose, and a martial 
eagle soar in search of prey. A male Somali 
ostrich with his distinctive blue legs strides 
among a dozen chicks. But big mammals 
distract my attention. Grevy’s zebra here, 
oryx there; a small group of Grant’s gazelle 
mingle with a herd of impala. Rare reticu- 
lated giraffes drift across the plain. And ev- 
erywhere, the ubiquitous warthogs. 

In Samburu’s woodlands, it seems every 
new bend in the road brings a new species. 
We startle pairs of diminutive dik-dik for- 
aging in small clearings. Watch long-necked 
gerenuks, also known as giraffe-necked an- 
telope, who appear ready to scale the small 
trees as they rest their slender forelegs on 
the branches, the better to pluck a tender 
leaf. Almost stumble over sleeping lions 


savanna. (Susan Lumpkin) 


who only yawn at yet another bus full of 
camera-clicking voyeurs. Find the recent 
gazelle kill of a cheetah, then meet the chee- 
tah and her three young crossing the road. 
With a mixture of thrill and trepidation, we 
follow a swath of bent and broken trees 
and distinctive piles of dung: elephant sign. 

Another bend in the road, and brakes 
squeal. Blocking our path is a huge bull ele- 
phant, his long, curved ivory tusks stark 
against his rich russet color. And all around 
us, elephants stand quietly among the trees, 
mothers and babies and in-between, watch- 
ing us before we began watching them. It is 
a wonderful moment. Silently surrounded 
by elephants, some just feet away, we mar- 
vel, and camera shutters race to capture the 
largest of land mammals. 

Suddenly, the increasingly angry bull, 
now on our flank, his umbrella ears flap- 
ping, begins a lightning charge, so fast he 
blurs my vision, and we rocket away. 
When we look back, the bull again com- 
mands the road, and new respect. 

By early the next evening, we are climb- 
ing into the cool, moist bamboo forest that 
covers the Aberdares of central Kenya. At 
7,500 feet, Kenya is another place altogeth- 
er. Far off, and high in the lush foliage, a 


black-and-white colobus monkey rests. A 
bull elephant looms abruptly and large as 
we pass. At the mountain lodge, a spot- 
lighted salt lick promises a rare nocturnal 
glimpse of bongo and rhino, but none ma- 
terializes that night and I am happy to sleep 
off the cold I always catch on vacation. 

In the Great Rift Valley, we stop at Lake 
Nakuru National Park, famous for the 
flamingos that once turned the lake pink. 
But there are fewer and fewer flamingos re- 
cently, and despite my first sightings of leop- 
ard, “black rhino, Cape. butiale; aud 
Rothschild’s giraffe—not to mention lots of 
warthogs—Lake Nakuru is mildly depress- 
ing. A tiny park on the edge of the bustling 
city of Nakuru, it is totally fenced—and 
people live right on the other side. An im- 
mense number of waterbuck attests to the 
scarcity of predators, and many fear the ef- 
fects of urban pollution on the park’s future. 

The highway south to Masai Mara is 
justifiably famous for its world-class pot- 
holes. I imagine rhinos and giraffes and 
herds of wildebeest falling into Alice in 
Wonderland holes. I picture silly headlines: 
“New cause of species loss discovered by 
tourist,” or “Potholes replace poachers as 
threat to elephants.” 


To float over the Masai Mara in a hot-air balloon is an amazing experience, revealing the texture and diversity of the seemingly endless 


In the Masai Mara I practically stop tak- 
ing pictures, realizing that all the pictures 
I'd seen, by far better photographers than I, 
don’t really convey the experience. You 
have to be there: To see in a single incredi- 
ble vista, spotted hyenas trotting menacing- 
ly close to a topi antelope and her newborn 
calf; Masai giraffes bent gracefully (almost 
tritely) over thorn trees; a herd of grazing 
wildebeest ignoring mating zebras; 
warthogs; and elephants silhouetted against 


aa 


A female lion @avthora Tie nonce the {8 


shade. (Susan Lumpkin) 
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he highway south to 


the flames of the setting sun. To watch a 
pregnant cheetah slowly, slowly stalk a ner- 
vous group of Thomson’s gazelle, then with 
its legendary burst of speed, chase down 
and capture a hapless fawn. We actually 
hear the panting of the cheetah and the last 
bleat of her prey. Masai Mara has been de- 
scribed as the greatest of nature’s stages, a 
theater of the wild. But the animals are not 
acting in a play; they are not performing 
for us. This is real life. Although they are 
not entirely oblivious of our presence, we 
are irrelevant. I feel a bit like a ghost in 
someone’s living room. 

We see much, much more. Hippos in the 
Mara River. Lions; rhinos; Cape buffalo; 
silver-backed jackals; baboons and vervet 
monkeys; crowned cranes and marabou 
storks. All living along with the warthogs 
in the breathtaking beauty of the African 
savanna. 

An hour’s plane ride over the Rift Valley 
takes us back to Nairobi for an afternoon 
of frenetic shopping, and the next morning 
we’re in Paris again. The Parisian bus driv- 
er is incredulous at being asked to identify a 
bird. It has become second nature to ask 
such questions of our guides, all gifted nat- 
uralists. But this is Paris and there’s not a 
warthog in sight. 


Warthogs (Phacochoerus aethiopicus) are 
common in Kenya’s parks. (Rick Prebeg) 


I went to Kenya almost reluctantly, ready 
to be disappointed. It couldn’t possibly be 
all it was cracked up to be, at least not any- 
more. I return home, truly reluctantly, to 
become an unabashed cheerleader. If you 


haven’t been, go to East Africa. See its 


wilderness and wildlife—and help save it. 
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Although they look fragile, gerenuks (Litocranius walleri) thrive in harsh, dry East 


African habitats. (Susan Lumpkin) 
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urple martins are finicky when it 
Pe to settling into newly erected 

colony houses. These multi-apart- 
mented structures, perched on poles about 
15 feet tall, might more aptly be termed 
martin condominiums. As is the case with 
condos inhabited by humans, location is 
important: Martins prefer waterfront prop- 
erties with lots of open space. 

Exterior architecture is less important 
than location, but there are regional and 
historical differences in the styles martins 
prefer. Before humans inhabited North 
America, purple martins (Progne subis) 
nested in dead snags riddled with wood- 
pecker holes and other natural crevices. But 
subsequent generations of martins were 
quick to take advantage of the homes pro- 
vided by people. The Cherokee Indians 
hung up hollow gourds in their villages to 
attract martins. European colonists con- 
structed miniature mansions for the birds— 
the largest of these is reported to have had 
over 600 rooms! Today martins in eastern 
North America depend on humans who 
provide them with housing in return for The Costs and Benefits 
their songs, beauty, and insect-eating abili- of High-den sity Housing 
ties. Many people erect prefabricated alu- be as 0 os Minette 
minum units, but in the south, martin 
landlords still offer the birds an array of 
gourds hung from arms on a tall pole. E ugene S. Morton 
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A male purple ae fee be SS hollaes sud 
offered by human martin-lovers. (James R. Hill, II) 


Martins don’t always move in right away when a new condo 
goes up. I was lucky. In the fall of 1975, I placed a shiny-new, 24- 
room aluminum condo in my backyard on the Severn River near 
Annapolis, Maryland, and two pairs of yearling martins settled 
there the following spring. The next year an odd thing happened 
that illustrates just how finicky martins can be about their hous- 
ing. A mile up the river, the landlord of a long-established colony 
moved away. The new landlords decided to paint the martin house 
to match their own house, changing the color from white to green. 
The martins snubbed their old house and settled at my place! Soon 
my backyard began to resemble Reston, Virginia, as I erected two 
more condos, each with 24 rooms, to meet the demand. 

That mass move made me curious about the colonial habits of 
breeding purple martins. Why are they colonial? I had seen little 
evidence of cooperation among them: no mass mobbing of crows, 
no sharing of information about food locations, certainly no con- 
do covenants agreed upon by the owners. Instead, the oldest males 
fought to control as many compartments in the condo as possible. 
One male martin controlled an entire 24-compartment condo for 
four years of his unusually long 10-year life. 

Martins often fight with one another, males against males, fe- 
males against females. I’ve seen them fall to the ground, grap- 
pling, pecking, and clawing. Some bird species perform a 
behavior called “match-countersinging” to defend large territories 
against intrusion. Male martins use song in a similar manner, but 
yell at birds only a few compartments away. A martin will match- 
countersing with its neighbor, the two slinging the same insulting 
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song back and forth. Females also have songs they use to rant at 
neighbors and newcomers. Their scratchy, growling song often 
precedes an attack. 

In short, purple martins seem to want to nest as isolated pairs, 
as do their tropical relatives, the gray-breasted and brown-chested 
martins. And single, isolated nesting cavities are far more com- 
mon in nature than collections of cavities. But although purple 
martins act as if they would rather live in single-family houses, 
they do not, and the males’ tolerance of new neighbors increases 
after their mates have built nests. 

As a biologist interested in animal communication and social 
behavior, I was intrigued by the enigma of the martin colonial 
breeding system. I decided to begin banding the young in my 
colony and in 13 other colonies in the Annapolis area. I was 
joined by another martin enthusiast, Robert Patterson, who de- 
vised a means to trap breeding adults in their compartments at 
night for further study. I placed standard U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service bands on the birds, and also color bands so that I could 
recognize each individual. 

Our first interesting discovery was that a young martin I band- 
ed in a colony about two miles from my backyard had returned 
not to its birthplace but to my colony for its first breeding season. 
This after wintering in Sao Paulo State in Brazil (purple martins 
are migratory). Leaving home to breed, I soon discovered, was 
typical of martin yearlings. Only a few of the birds that fledged 
from my colony returned the next year, yet each year yearling 
birds make up nearly half of the breeding birds in my backyard. 
Some of them I had banded as nestlings in nearby colonies, but 
most wore no bands. I had no idea where they came from or why 
they moved to my colony. 

In Maryland, the first martins return from their Brazilian win- 
tering grounds during April. All of these are fully adult males, fol- 
lowed in a few days by fully adult females. To arrive so early, 
these birds gamble on the weather, chancing a late cold snap that 
would eliminate their flying-insect prey. On the other hand, these 
early returnees get the best apartments. Two-year-old males and 
females do not return until about three weeks later, and yearlings 
are the last to appear, arriving in mid-May. By this time, the adults 
are already laying eggs. 

In mid-May, adult males, whose mates are now incubating, be- 
gin to perform a behavior that I at first found bewildering. Each 
morning they fly into the black 
predawn heavens and sing until 
sunlight colors the morning- 
gray landscape. They sing a 
special song not given dur- 
ing the day—a loud, con- 
tinuous series of chirps 
and scratchy but still 
pleasing sounds, presented 
in a syncopated series of 
about seven to nine notes 
repeated over and over. 

“Dawnsinging” is not a 
group chorus. Each male flies his 


Martins often fight 
with one another, males 
against males, females against 
females. I’ve seen them fall 
to the ground, grappling, 
pecking, and 
clawing. 
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own path in slow wide circles, singing his own unique song. I no- 
ticed that males sometimes changed their songs from one year to 
the next. What was the purpose of the bizarre song? The functions 
of songs generally accepted by scientists—defending a territory or 
attracting a mate—could not explain this one. Defense of a condo 
should be most effective from the front porch, not a mile away in 
the dark sky. And the singing males already had mates. 

I found that the only thing correlated with dawnsong was a sud- 
den increase in the number of yearling martins arriving at the 
colony. Did the dawnsinging attract them? Was it a sonic beacon 
advertising nesting sites for potential first-time homeowners? This 
explanation just didn’t seem to fit. Why would pugnacious adult 
male martins that controlled many apartments and chased away 
competitors want to attract newcomers? 

I finally discovered a clue in another behavior of the adult mar- 
tins. After dawnsinging, these males did not sit by their apart- 
ments, idly waiting for their eggs to hatch. Instead, they took up 
positions in my garden—a favorite place for martins to gather nest 
materials. Females and young males landed and inspected each 
twig or piece of straw before selecting one to carry back to the 
nest. I thought their efforts to furnish their homes made a hilarious 
spectacle, because the long pieces they carried horizontally did not 
fit easily through the small nest holes. But the adult males perching 
upon my tomato stakes were not looking for amusement or even 


purple martins. (Eugene Morton) 


This martin condo, one of three located at the author’s home outside Annapolis, Maryland, provides apartments for 24 pairs of nesting 


for nesting materi- 
als. Any female that 
was not accompa- 
nied by her mate 
became the target 
of their rapt atten- 
tion. The goal of 
each male was to 
copulate with un- 
guarded nest-build- 
ing females—birds 
that were in their 
most fertile period 
and just about to 
start egg-laying. 

Adult males appeared to recognize a fertile female about to lay an 
egg by her labored flight. Female martins would often fluff and shake 
as they flew from their colony apartments, as though to show that 
their abnormal weight was due to a recent dip in the Severn River. 
Such subterfuge was unmasked, however, when they landed and 
searched for that perfect piece of straw—a clear signal that the nest 
was nearly completed and eggs would soon follow. 

These females were almost always the mates of yearling males, 
whose late arrival at the colony meant they lagged behind the older 


Perched on a stake, a male purple martin 
looks for receptive females. (Eugene Morton) 
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include as many as 100,000 birds. (Eugene Morton) 


birds in nesting. Old males so harassed yearling females with copu- 
lation attempts that they often could not finish their nests. The des- 
perate birds sometimes laid their eggs on the bare floor of the 
apartment. A few females deserted the garden and resorted to 
breaking twigs off a standing dead pine where they could escape 
from the old males by flying up or down. 

After watching this behavior, I began to wonder whether the 
purpose of dawnsinging was to attract yearling males so that the 


A male purple martin gapes at a female to establish dominance. 
(Eugene Morton) 
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Purple martins, which are migratory, arrive at Brazilian wintering grounds in massive numbers. Pre-migratory communal roosts may 


adult males could forcibly copulate with their mates. Many song- 
bird species nest several times per season, but because martin 
young take 68 days to grow from egg to independence, the birds 
can make only one nesting attempt a year. Therefore, a male mar- 
tin can increase his reproductive output only by fertilizing the eggs 
of more than one female. 

Does this mean that martins nest in colonies so that the adult 
males can produce more offspring? To answer this question I 
needed a way to count the number of offspring fathered by the 
adult males. I employed a new technique called DNA fingerprint- 
ing—taking blood samples and studying the genetic makeup of 
the blood cells of parents and offspring—to determine whether or 
not a male martin was the actual parent of the young in its nest. 
DNA fingerprints look like a series of bands arranged in a col- 
umn. Each individual inherits its bands 
from its parents, 50 percent from 
mom and 50 percent from 
dad. If a young bird is truly 
the genetic offspring of the 
parents that rear it, then 
each band in its finger- 
print will also be found in 
one or both of the par- 
ents. If it has bands not 
found in either of the par- 
ents caring for it, then it has 
inherited them from another 
bird. Using the new technique we 
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could tell whether yearling males had been successfully cuckolded 
by older males. 

For a decade I have been hosting “martin night,” an annual 
dinner party at which friends, students, and innocent bystanders 
are coerced into staying up till dawn, catching, banding, weigh- 
ing, and measuring nesting purple martins to help with my re- 
search. In 1987 the party occurred on schedule in early July. At 
this time of year the eggs have hatched and the parents roost in- 
side their apartments with their young. On the afternoon before 
the party, we set up Robert Patterson’s traps—wooden frames, 
one for each condo, rigged with strings so that small wooden 
blocks would fall into place over the apartment doors when the 
strings were cut. Martins are wonderfully tame birds and do not 
seem to remember our tricks from one year to the next. They 
soon began using the strings, which led from the roof of each 
condo to stakes in the garden, as perches. At 10:45 p.m., the 
birds had settled in for the night, the strings were cut, the traps 
fell, and the martin party began. 

This time molecular geneticist Michael Braun of the Smithsoni- 
an Institution joined the team. He deftly took a small blood sam- 
ple from each adult bird and from their nestlings. We took 
samples from seven families headed by adult males and seven with 
yearling males—half the total number of breeding pairs in the 
colony and thus an appropriately large sample. The “bloodletting” 
did not seem to harm the birds. The next morning at daybreak, 
when I opened the apartment doors to let them free, the adults fed 
their young normally. 

What did we learn? The adult males had fathered 96 percent of 
the young in their nests. In contrast, the yearling males had fa- 
thered only 29 percent of their young—most of the nestlings they 
tended were actually the offspring of some other male. That’s 
quite an entry fee for yearling males to pay for their first apart- 
ment! It’s more like a nonrefundable deposit. But it’s better than 
not breeding at all. 

This cuckoldry has an effect on the behavior of yearling males. 
They do not feed their young as ardently as adult males feed 
theirs, and their mates must take up the slack. 

You might think that yearling males could avoid the high entry 
fee at established colonies by moving to newly erected condos, 
where there are no older males 
around to harass their mates. 
But here they have a problem 
too. A single yearling male can- 
not get a mate unless two or 
more other yearlings take up 
residence at the new place. Fe- 
males seem to like the gregari- 
ous life and will not nest in 
isolation from other martin 
pairs. Thus, it’s not easy for 
yearling males to strike out on 
their own. 

I concluded that despite his 
unneighborly behavior, an 
adult male martin gains by 
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Any female unaccompanied by her mate may be harassed by 


other males trying to mate. (Eugene Morton) 


nesting colonially. He has the opportunity to fertilize many fe- 
males in addition to his mate. The results of my DNA fingerprint- 
ing study showed that, on average, adult males sired 3.6 young 
through extra-pair copulations, in addition to the 4.5 young pro- 
duced by their own mates. A martin nesting alone would not have 
the opportunity to father so many young. In addition to this enor- 
mous gain in fertility, the older males’ offspring are more likely to 
fledge than are those of the yearlings. The oldest birds take the 
highest apartments, leaving the lower compartments (those most 
vulnerable to climbing raccoons and snakes) for the yearlings. 

An adult male martin must risk a dangerously early return from 
Brazil to North America in order to procure and defend empty 
apartments in which he will not nest. Into these apartments he at- 
tracts yearling males. The risks prove to be worthwhile, however, 
because the yearlings court and pairbond with females, providing 
the older males with the opportunity for extra fertilizations. The 
colonial males leave behind more offspring than do those that 
shun condo life. Slowly but surely, the genes underlying the behav- 
iors associated with a colonial lifestyle have become more and 
more common in the population of purple martins as a whole. 
Thus, martin condos erected by martin-loving people are what the 
forces of natural selection have caused martins to prefer. 

What of the yearling males? The lifestyle that has evolved for 
purple martins doesn’t seem to favor young males setting out on 
their own. But yearling martins become older with time, and the 
debts they incur, the high entry fees they must pay, are returned 
with interest when they too begin to sing in the dark May sky. %* 

Eugene Morton, pictured left, is a research zoologist in the 
Zoo’s Department of Zoological Research. A similar article ap- 
peared in The Living Bird Quarterly. 

For those interested, the Purple Martin Conservation Associa- 
tion has a booklet on how to attract purple martins, plus a catalog 
of martin houses and accessories. To receive the booklet and cata- 
log, please send a donation of $1.00 to: Purple Martin Conserva- 
tion Association; Dept. N; Edinboro University of Pennsylvania; 


Edinboro, PA 16444. 
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ed Parker stands on the edge of a new 
cut, looking out over thousands of 
of cloud forest wilderness in the Andes 
tains of northern Bolivia. Sodden, un- 
e soil spills from the road, piling up 
trees 200 feet down the slope. The 
forest is nearly still, then the silence is bro- 
ken by the raspy whoop of a male cock-of- 
the-rock from the valley below. 

The bird’s call is cut short by four boom- 
ing blasts. A mile to the west, a Bolivian road 
crew is dynamiting mountainsides as it push- 
es the road across the Andes toward La Paz. 

This scene is common throughout Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia, as roads are built 
through forests to link cities and open new 
areas. Logging trucks and makeshift buses 
are usually the first to travel these raw cuts 
through the forests, bringing loggers, ranch- 
ers, and settlers who destroy 42 million 
acres of tropical forests worldwide each 
year. But this time a group of North Ameri- 
can and Bolivian biologists has arrived first, 
to take stock of a unique cloud forest 
ecosystem and advise Bolivian authorities 
on how to protect zones teeming with an 
unusual abundance of plant and animal life. 

“Biologists still have a chance to see the 
world that Charles Darwin or Henry Bates 
saw in the tropics 150 years ago,” Parker 
says as the detonations subside. “In fact, on 
a new road like this we can see more than 
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Tropical savanna, department of Santa Cruz, Bolivia. (Ted Parker, Conservation International 
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New road through the Bolivian rainforest. ( 


the 19th-century naturalists saw. They fol- 
lowed rivers and trails—places where peo- 
ple had already hunted and disrupted the 
plant and animal communities. But we 
don’t have the luxury Darwin had of wait- 
ing 30 to 40 years to publish our findings. If 
we don’t tell Bolivia and the world why 
these cloud forests are unique now, they will 
be destroyed within five years.” 

Parker, an ornithologist, last May led an 
expedition of scientists to Bolivia to test a 
new biological research program that aims 
to clarify rainforest conservation priorities. 
“Rapid assessment,” as this type of pro- 
gram is known, blends traditional field tech- 
niques with the latest technology to quickly 
survey an ecosystem’s complement of plants 
and animals and recommend steps for its 
protection. Parker’s trip was planned and 
carried out by Conservation International, a 
nonprofit group based in Washington, D.C., 
and scientists from the Institute of Ecology 
at Bolivia’s University of San Andres and 
the National Herbarium in La Paz. 

The findings from this month-long jour- 
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Edward C. Wolf, Conservation ie riauonae 


ney through lowland and foothill rainforests 
along the eastern slope of the Andes may 
eventually help preserve this biodiversity 
“hotspot.” Ensuring that these zones of spe- 
cial evolutionary significance are protected 
may be one key to containing the mass ex- 
tinction of species that many biologists be- 
lieve is already under way. 


A Legacy at Risk 

“Biodiversity” became an environmental 
buzzword during the 1980s, when promi- 
nent biologists warned that human activities 
were causing a cascading loss of plant and 
animal species. The term denotes the full 
abundance of plant, animal, and microbial 
life and the ecosystems of which these 
species are parts. The first reliable global 
studies of tropical deforestation, published 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s, substanti- 
ated concerns about declining biodiversity. 
They showed that tropical rainforests had 
been reduced from more than 3.5 billion 
acres before the industrial era to around 2.5 
billion acres, and forest clearing was contin- 


uing at an accelerating rate. Today, rain- 
forests cover less than 2 billion acres. 

Scientists who studied rainforests knew 
that these trends put an enormous evolu- 
tionary legacy at risk. They extrapolated 
from their detailed knowledge of a few rain- 
forest sites in countries such as Panama and 
Peru to conclude that deforestation meant 
extinction for hundreds of plant and animal 
species each year. But no biologists were 
along to take stock as highways cut through 
Brazilian rainforest, or as Indonesian settlers 
began to clear forest plots on Borneo. Most 
rainforests remained a biological mystery. 

Without more research from the field, 
conservationists can’t even advise govern- 
ments and businesses on which areas of 
rainforest to avoid when planning roads or 
settlements, much less call a halt to defor- 
estation until sensible development strate- 
gies for the rainforests can be worked out. 
Then there’s the nagging feeling among con- 
servationists that the 494 million acres of 
rainforest tucked away in parks and re- 
serves in tropical countries may not be in ar- 
eas most deserving of protection. In the 
past, more areas have been protected for 
dramatic scenery or proximity to cities than 
for biological value. 

By the late 1980s, many scientists agreed 
that more information was needed about 
rainforests and other high-biodiversity 
ecosystems to minimize the loss of species as 
deforestation continued to accelerate. 


What Is a Hotspot? 
Even across an expanse of tropical rainfor- 
est as vast and apparently uniform as the 
Amazon basin, biodiversity is not evenly 
distributed. From acre to acre, the comple- 
ment of plant and animal species varies with 
subtle differences in moisture, soil type, 
drainage, and so on. But within the approx- 
imately two billion acres of tropical rain- 
forests that remain today, biologists know 
that some areas are uniquely endowed with 
plant and animal life. Apparently conducive 
to species evolution, these areas harbor a 
disproportionate share of life forms. 
German ornithologist Jurgen Haffer was 
among the first to suggest how these well- 
springs of diversity might have come into 
existence. He proposed that during the last 


glacial period, tropical rainforests contract- 


ed to relatively small “islands” surrounded 
by drier savannas. The isolation of these is- 
lands led to the genetic and physical diver- 
gence of resident species from their relatives 


in other forest refuges. When the glacial pe- 
riod ended and rainforests spread, newly 
distinct species dispersed with them. This 
theory explains why some forest sites are 
richer in species than surrounding rain- 
forests even after thousands of years. 

Today, Haffer’s theory is only one of 
many explanations for why biodiversity is 
concentrated in discrete areas. But whatever 
consensus scientists eventually reach about 
the patterns of rainforest biodiversity, the 
fact remains that few of the zones of high 
species diversity have been thoroughly stud- 
ied. And environmentalists have not set out 
in a systematic way to devise conservation 
strategies for these areas. 

British ecologist Norman Myers, who 
alerted the world to the dangers of defor- 
estation in 1980, was the first to identify a 
series of “hotspots” in which rainforest bio- 
diversity was especially at risk. In the late 
1980s, he argued that 10 tropical rainforest 
areas (making up less than 3.5 percent of re- 
maining untouched tropical forests) har- 
bored at least 27 percent of all rainforest 
plants—and thus at least 13 percent of all 
plants on earth. Further, Myers judged these 
areas likely to lose 90 percent of their forest 
cover by the year 2000. 

Myers’s list of the top 10 hotspots, since 
expanded to 15 sites encompassing an esti- 
mated 233 million acres, brought new clari- 
ty to conservation priorities. But 


documentation of the proposed sites was 


Be 


Barred forest-falcon (Micrastur ruticollis), one of the nearly 100 bird species identified by 


poor. Their boundaries were unknown, 
data about native plant and animal species 
were sketchy, and the degree of human dis- 
turbance was unclear. Field investigation 
was needed to provide a firm basis for a 
conservation agenda. 

The great advantage of the hotspot ap- 
proach was in bringing the challenge of pre- 
serving biodiversity down to manageable 
proportions. The expanded list of 15 
hotspots accounts for about 12 percent of 
remaining tropical rainforest, a total area 
roughly half the size of Mexico. Yet, these 
zones are likely to support one-third to one- 
half of all the world’s plant species. While 
forest destruction anywhere in the tropics 
comes at a high biological cost, extinctions 
will be slower and fewer if hotspots are pro- 
tected. Documenting the hotspots and devis- 
ing conservation strategies to preserve them 
can buy time to develop human activities 
compatible with species survival. 


The Call for a RAP 
As threats to biodiversity were publicized, 
prominent biologists called for vast increas- 
es in rainforest fieldwork to fill in the enor- 
mous gaps in knowledge of plant and 
animal species. Nobel Prize-winning physi- 
cist Murray Gell-Mann, a lifelong conserva- 
tionist, proposed a new, rapid approach to 
studying poorly known tropical forest areas. 
The approach Gell-Mann advocated dif- 
fered from traditional academic research in 


the RAP team. (Ted Parker, Conservation International) 


The spectacular red-and-green macaw. (Par- 


rot Jungle and Gardens, Miami, Florida) 


a number of important ways. It would 
combine disciplines and would capitalize 
on experienced field biologists’ ability to 
judge unfamiliar locations. Also, it required 
scientists to share their findings and work 
closely with local colleagues, instead of tak- 
ing data and specimens home to American 
or European institutions. What’s more, the 
findings would be applied immediately and 
directly to conservation and land-use plan- 
ning, not left to languish in an academic li- 
brary. The procedure would be an attempt 
to circumvent the lengthy and haphazard 
process by which conventional fieldwork 
leads to protection and enlightened man- 
agement of critical tropical ecosystems. 

The rapid assessment approach is no 
panacea. Some researchers fear that by fo- 
cusing attention on a handful of sites, rapid 
assessment could distract policymakers 
from the need for better management of all 
forest areas. A social science dimension, 
needed to evaluate pressures on wild lands 
from human activities, is lacking. Also, 
rapid assessment is not a substitute for long- 
term ecological studies, which generate 
much of the information needed for sustain- 
able management of complex ecosystems, 
according to Peter Raven of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. But, a skillfully organized 
rapid assessment approach could make an 
important contribution to both scientific 
knowledge and rainforest protection. 

With these considerations in mind, Con- 
servation International began to assemble a 
Rapid Assessment Program (RAP) team in 
1989. Besides Parker, its members included 
Louise Emmons, a Smithsonian Institution 
mammalogist who has worked in rainforests 
in Latin America, central Africa, and the is- 
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land of Borneo; Robin Foster, a community 
ecologist with experience throughout Latin 
America; and Alwyn Gentry of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, a veteran of botanical ex- 
peditions in more than 30 tropical countries. 


A Bolivian Debut 

The eastern slope of the tropical Andes, a 
narrow, forested band stretching from 
Colombia through Ecuador and Peru to 
northern Bolivia, ranks among the most 
threatened of the tropical forest hotspots. 
Originally encompassing an estimated 25 
million acres of rainforest, the tropical An- 
des belt falls within the earth’s most biologi- 
cally abundant zone. 

The unique coincidence of rugged moun- 
tains, high rainfall, and intense sunlight in 
this region has fostered both biological pro- 
fusion and evolutionary divergence, result- 
ing in high numbers of native species and 
groups. But road-building threatens this 
area by opening lowland rainforests to an 
influx of subsistence farmers from the alti- 
plano, or Andean highlands, where land is 
scarce and land ownership is concentrated 
in the hands of a few. 

The plants of the tropical Andes are 
among the least-known on earth, and there 
are no accepted estimates of the total num- 
ber of plant species in the entire zone. The 
southern reaches of this rich zone, in Bo- 
livia, are by far the least explored. While 
some areas of Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru have been well-studied, few scientists 
have even visited the foothill rainforests in 
northern Bolivia. 

All of the factors that threaten biodiversi- 
ty in Latin America are at play in Bolivia. 
The country is the poorest in the region (per 
capita income is only $600), and rural com- 


A mahogany fruit. The absence of 
mahogany may save the Alto Madidi forest. 
(Alwyn Gentry, Missouri Botanical Garden) 
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View of Rio Mamore, Bolivia. (Ted Parker, Conservation International) 


munities in the Andes valleys and the low- 
lands are among the most isolated on the 
continent. Migration from the crowded alti- 
plano is increasing, driving both deforesta- 
tion and the spread of human diseases 
endemic to the lowlands. Cattle ranching, 
cut-and-run logging for mahogany, and 
drug-trafficking are lucrative and largely un- 
regulated practices in the country’s vast inte- 
rior. Also, Bolivia has a small but growing 
cadre of environmental nongovernmental 
organizations (NGOs), only a handful of 
trained biologists, and a history of political 
volatility that makes discretion the rule of 
survival for the country’s environmentalists. 

But Bolivia also has some advantages that 
its neighbors lack. Its population of seven- 
and-a-half million, though growing by 2.6 
percent each year, is one of the smallest in 
tropical Latin America, and its tropical for- 
est zone is sparsely settled. The government 
of President Jaime Paz Zamora is interested 
in conservation and has declared the protec- 
tion of biodiversity a national goal. In 1990, 
Paz Zamora declared a Pausa Ecologica—a 
national moratorium on the granting of 
new logging concessions—pending further 
study of forest reserves and forest policies. 
While the Pausa had no effect on existing 
logging concessions in the lowlands, it 
opened a window of opportunity for con- 
servation planning. 

These considerations made northern Bo- 
livia an ideal site for the RAP team’s pilot 
expedition. Conservation International col- 
laborated with scientists and conservation 
NGOs in Bolivia to solidify Bolivian sup- 
port for the rapid assessment approach and 
work out details of the program. In May 


1990, the American RAP team members 
joined their Bolivian colleagues in La Paz to 
fly to the first camp on the Rio Madidi, a 
river flowing near the Peruvian border. 


The Team in Action 

At Alto Madidi, the Rio Madidi flows out 
of the last Andean foothills, slowing for the 
long journey across the Amazon lowlands 


toward the Atlantic Ocean, more than 


3,000 miles distant. Wisps of vapor curl 
from the tops of the low, forested ridges, re- 
plenishing the sky with much of the mois- 
ture that falls in heavy downpours nearly 
every night. Aside from the riverbank and a 
grass airstrip cleared to service a defunct 
logging camp, the solid wall of virgin tropi- 
cal rainforest is unbroken. 

There is a road to Alto Madidi from the 
town of Ixiamas, more than 60 miles away, 
but the constant rains make it nearly impass- 
able, discouraging settlement. The small log- 
ging outfit here found little mahogany, so the 
mill and workers’ quarters are being disman- 
tled. Without loggers, hunters, or settlers, the 
forests at Alto Madidi are virtually pristine. 

Before dawn, Ted Parker’s tent is glow- 
ing with the light of his headlamp as he as- 
sembles equipment for a day in the field. 
The sky is still dark as he leaves camp fol- 
lowing a trail up river, and the only sound 
in the forest is the steady drip of rain from 
the previous night’s deluge. With first light, 
birds are coaxed slowly into activity and 
song. Individually and then in flocks, forest 
birds announce their presence and proclaim 
their territories. 

The dense foliage and dappled, dim light 
at the forest floor hide even the most vi- 


brantly colored species. So, Parker relies on 
acoustical, rather than visual, methods to 
identify bird species. With a sensitive tape 
recorder and amplifying microphone, he 
captures songs deep within the forest and 
then replays them. Taking the recording of 
their own song for that of a competitor, the 
staunchly territorial birds noisily defend the 
invisible boundaries of their foraging area. 
In this way, even shy species divulge their 
identities and details of their behavior. By 
midday, when he returns to camp to analyze 
the morning’s tape, Parker will have record- 
ed or sighted nearly 100 species of birds, in- 
cluding such rare and beautiful ones as the 
crested foliage-gleaner (Automolus dorsalis), 
the casqued oropendola (Clypicterus os- 
eryi), the orange-cheeked parrot (Pionopsit- 
ta barrabandi), and the red-and-green 
macaw (Ara chloroptera). 

A couple of miles away on a low ridge 
that rises above the river’s floodplain, Al 
Gentry is staring up the trunk of a tree that 
pokes above the forest canopy like a floret 
of broccoli. Many tropical forest trees are 
indistinguishable at ground level, and even 
their leaves have similar shapes that can 
leave skilled taxonomists puzzled. But this 
tree is in bloom, 90 feet overhead, and the 
flowers hold the key to its identity. Strap- 
ping on a heavy leather belt and attaching 
to his boots a pair of climbing irons that 
will grasp the trunk like claws, Gentry be- 
gins to hump his way up the trunk toward 
the canopy. 

Nearly 50 feet above the ground, where 
the trunk splits into branches, Gentry stops 
his climb and pulls a long aluminum pole- 
pruner up from below. With six telescoping 
sections and a pulley-operated blade, this 
tool will extend Gentry’s reach to the spray 
of flowers in the canopy. He manages to 
lodge the unwieldy pruner against a flower- 
ing branch and clips a sample of leaves and 
blossoms, which tumbles through foliage to 
the forest floor. Back at camp, Gentry 1s 
able to identify the tree as Huberodendron 
swietenioides. 

Climbing trees is only the most dramatic 
part of Gentry’s survey. At each forest site, 
he lays out a “transect” and identifies all 
the woody plant species rooted in a 6-by- 
150-foot strip. Ten transects in a forest 
yield a complete census of woody species 
on one-quarter of an acre. The summarized 
results allow botanists to compare the di- 
versity and composition of forests through- 
out the tropics. 


Robin Foster complements Gentry’s work 
by studying botanical biodiversity on a larg- 
er scale. With the aid of satellite pho- 
tographs and plane flights over the area, 
Foster constructs a detailed mental map of 
the forest patterns and their relation to ter- 
rain and other physical features of the site. 
Ranging widely from camp on foot, Foster 
ground-checks his impression of the land- 
scape and fills in details such as soil type, 
drainage patterns, and the presence of 
plants not visible from the air. 

Unlike her colleagues, Louise Emmons 
depends on the darkness for her fieldwork, 
because most rainforest mammals are active 
only at night. She leaves camp at dusk with 
a headlamp and a rifle and will walk for 
several hours on trails cut through the for- 
est, taking in the full variety of terrain near 
Alto Madidi. Tracks, scat, vocalizations, 
and direct sightings reveal the fauna that re- 
main hidden during daylight. Emmons logs 
sightings of seven species of primates—in- 
cluding spider monkeys and red howler 
monkeys—and elusive predators such as 
ocelots and jaguars. 

Emmons uses lightweight catch-and-re- 
lease traps to sample smaller mammals. 
Forty traps, laid out along trails, help docu- 
ment the abundance of species such as spiny 
rats, which are an important indicator, since 
a healthy rainforest is full of rodents. Frogs, 
lizards, and even the occasional large spider 
trigger the traps as well, revealing a different 
side of the forest fauna. 

Though their work is assisted by state-of- 
the-art audio equipment and satellite pho- 
tographs, rapid assessment biologists rely on 


techniques that have changed little since 
Darwin’s time. Studying biodiversity in a re- 
mote site like Alto Madidi is by no means 
glamorous. The long hours spent at physical 
tasks in the heavy humidity can be exhaust- 
ing. Yet each time the scientists leave camp, 
there is a very real chance they’ll return hav- 
ing seen or collected a species new to sci- 
ence. The sense of discovery, ever-present in 
this work, is a constant reminder that rain- 
forests are one of the earth’s greatest scien- 
tific frontiers. 


A Diverse Diversity 


Two weeks of fieldwork at Alto Madidi 


confirmed that the area ranks among 
Latin America’s most diverse rainforests. 
Parker and his Bolivian colleagues record- 
ed 403 species of birds—which likely rep- 
resent 95 percent of the resident bird 
fauna—including nine species (such as the 
scarlet-hooded barbet) never before re- 
ported in Bolivia. These findings, com- 
bined with the results of other studies, 
lead Parker to conclude that more than 
1,000 species of birds—11 percent of the 
earth’s known total—will be found in this 
belt across the Andes. 

Louise Emmons recorded 45 species of 
mammals on her walks and traplines at Alto 
Madidi, about half of the likely total of 
nonflying mammal fauna and 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the bats. Three of these species—the 
short-eared dog (Atelocynus microtis), the 
spiny tree rat (Mesomys hispidis), and the 
little big-eared bat (Micronycteris nice- 
fori)—were reported in Bolivia for the first 
time. This diversity of mammals, compara- 


The little-known short-eared dog is considered threatened in its South American range. 
(From Neotropical Rainforest Mammals: A Field Guide, by Louise H. Emmons and Fran- 
cois Feer. Copyright 1990 by the University of Chicago.) 
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ble to other intact rainforest sites known in 
Peru, is much more complete than in areas 
affected by hunting or deforestation. Tapirs 
and spider monkeys, usually among the first 
species to go when an area is hunted, were 
unusually abundant at Alto Madidi. 

Though fewer in number than either 
birds or plants and harder to study, mam- 
mals are far from inconsequential in sustain- 
ing the total biodiversity of tropical 
rainforests. As many as 94 percent of rain- 
forest trees depend on fruit-eating animals 
for dispersing their seeds. The disruption of 
mammal communities by hunting or log- 
ging can gradually cause a forest to lose key 
species of trees, vines, and other plants. The 
rich bird and mammal life at Alto Madidi 
helps explain the exceptional diversity of 
tree species also found there. 

Al Gentry’s transects revealed 151 tree 
species in the Madidi forests, compared to 
an average of 116 species in other rainfor- 
est areas. Even the drier, less favorable 
ridgetop sites supported more species of 
trees and vines than the rainforest average. 
Robin Foster concludes that the coinci- 
dence of ridgetop, floodplain, and river- 
terrace forest types at Alto Madidi has led 
to its high diversity of tree and other plant 
species. 

Ironically, the scarcity of one rainforest 
tree at Alto Madidi may hold the key to its 
conservation. Mahogany was almost absent 
from the forests, far too rare to make the 
riverside logging camp a profitable venture. 
The virtual absence of one of Bolivia’s main 
sources of foreign exchange may make the 
country’s decision-makers receptive to argu- 


Area visited by the RAP team, May-June, 
1990 (Provincia Iturralde, Northern La 
Paz, Bolivia). 
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ments for conservation and sustainable 
management of this area. 


Hope for the Future 

Gathered in the Bolivian capital of La Paz 
after several weeks in the field, the rapid as- 
sessment team met with Bolivian NGOs to 
discuss its preliminary findings. In presenta- 
tions at the Bolivian Conservation Data 
Center and the University of San Andres, 
team members suggested areas for further 
study and ways that their work could be ap- 
plied. A more complete analysis of the data, 
finished in the United States, will be trans- 
lated into Spanish for use in Bolivia in the 
next few months. 

Pending a full scientific analysis of the 
RAP team’s findings, Bolivian groups have 
not yet approached the government with 
formal proposals for conservation of the 
Alto Madidi region. But the RAP scientists 
have continued to work with the country’s 
Conservation Data Center and researchers 
at the University of San Andres to plan fol- 
low-up research at Alto Madidi and broad- 
en awareness within Bolivia’s small 
environmental community of the region’s 
importance. Some preliminary results were 
presented by the Friends of Nature Founda- 
tion, a Bolivian conservation group, at a 
conservation planning conference last Au- 
gust. And other international groups, in- 
cluding the Smithsonian Institution, plan to 
work in the Alto Madidi region. 

Alto Madidi may come to be seen as a 
conservation opportunity for more than Bo- 
livia. Immediately to the west of the forest 
visited by the RAP team lies the Rio Heath, 
which marks the border with Peru. On the 
Peruvian side, a vast 3.5-million-acre area of 
lowland rainforest known as 
Tambopata/Candamo has been declared a 
“reserved zone” by the government of Peru. 
This designation is expected to result in the 
creation of a biological reserve in which 
some areas are strictly protected and others 
opened to sustainable logging and farming. 

The proximity of Alto Madidi provides an 
opportunity for Bolivia and Peru to create a 
transnational park that embraces some of the 
most important forests in the tropical Andes. 
Such binational “peace parks,” already a re- 
ality in parts of Central America, depend on 
joint management of shared territory and 
can ease tensions between neighboring coun- 
tries. Peace parks have an international di- 
mension that can attract outside support 
more readily than a purely national park, 


View of the Bolivian rainforest. 
(Ted Parker, Conservation International) 


and national and international NGOs can 
cooperate to make this vision a reality. 

Whatever decisions are made about the 
tropical Andes forests, an outright ban on 
all human activities is unlikely. Latin 
American governments, concerned about 
development and foreign exchange, in- 
creasingly promote a multiple-use ap- 
proach that encourages the sustainable 
harvest of fruits, nuts, and latex, nature 
tourism, and logging methods that mini- 
mize forest damage and promote regrowth. 
As yet, there is no “package” of rainforest 
management methods that can guarantee 
forest integrity. But places like Alto Madidi 
and Tambopata/Candamo may be the lab- 
oratories where new approaches are tested. 

In the final analysis, the people of Bolivia 
and other tropical countries will decide how 
rapid assessment findings can be applied in 
planning their futures. Meanwhile, the RAP 
team is planning additional forays to other 
ecological hotspots in Ecuador, Peru, West 
Africa, and the Philippines. 

When Norman Myers coined the term 
“hotspots” in 1988, his outlook was pes- 
simistic. Without better surveys and effec- 
tive conservation in the hotspots, he 
warned, “we can anticipate the extinction 
of a sizable number of plant species by the 
end of the century or shortly thereafter.” 
Though the destruction of tropical forests 
continues, the rapid assessment approach 
pioneered in the rainforests of Alto Madidi 
may ensure that gloomy prognosis never 
comes true. % 

A staff member at Conservation Interna- 
tional, Edward C. Wolf traveled with the 
RAP team on its first expedition to Bolivia. 
This article first appeared in World Watch 
magazine. 


The Green Consumer. 

1990. John Elkington, Julia 
Hailes, and Joel Makower. 
Penguin Books, New York. 
342 pp. paper, $8.95. 


Environmental Vacations: 
Volunteer Projects to Save the 
Planet. 

1990. Stephanie Ocko. 

John Muir Publications, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

235 pp. paper, $15.95. 


One of the more visible re- 
sults of 1990’s Earth Day re- 
vival has been the publication 
of a spate of “green” how-to 
guides, a micro-genre mod- 
eled around a given number 
of simple, earthsaving things 
ordinary Americans can do. 
Packed with ideas too numer- 
ous to count, The Green 
Consumer is among the best 
of these, offering a thorough 
but concise approach to 
putting Earth Day resolutions 
into practice. 

Becoming a “green con- 
sumer” has two positive ef- 
fects, the book’s authors 
argue. First, choosing prod- 
ucts that are less wasteful or 
toxic has a small but real ef- 
fect on the environment; just 
as important, green con- 
sumers “vote with their dol- 
lars,” literally buying 
influence with big business. 
According to the authors, the 
switched “votes” of as few 
as one in 10 consumers to 
items like recycled paper 
towels are enough to register 
in the closely tracked annals 
of market research. 

Placing the supermarket 


Books, Naturally 


on the frontlines of the battle 
for a better environment,” 
the authors encourage shop- 
pers to make green consider- 
ations one more aspect of 
“reading the label.” Howev- 
er, they caution readers to be 
alert to empty sloganeering 
as manufacturers attempt to 
capitalize on their concern. 
Shockingly, such reassuring 
product claims as “nontox- 
ic” and “biodegradable” 
have no legal definition. 
Written with care and intel- 
ligence, The Green Consumer 
presents information in an ac- 
cessible form. An excellent in- 
troductory section discusses 
such urgent environmental is- 
sues as ozone depletion, rain- 
forest destruction, and 
pollution, emphasizing the 
impact of everyday individu- 
al, as well as corporate, ac- 
tions. The main body of the 
book is an encyclopedic con- 
sumer guide to automobiles, 
groceries, gardening supplies, 
home appliances, travel, and 
much more. Supplemental 
charts and tables detail energy 
efficiency, safe disposal, and 
other considerations essential 
to green consumerism. Highly 
quotable—and horrifying— 
statistics fuel the authors’ ar- 
guments for making small but 
sustainable lifestyle changes. 
The final third of the book 
is a guide to grassroots citi- 
zen action. “Acting locally” 
seems a natural extension of 
the authors’ global philoso- 
phy, for just as they assert 
that individual purchases add 
up to make a statement, so a 
series of efforts to challenge 


local polluters or ed- 
ucate legislators in the 
end may effect national 
change. 


The book concludes with * 


an annotated guide to books 
and environmental organiza- 
tions. An exhaustive refer- 
ence that is highly readable, 
The Green Consumer is the 
equivalent of one-stop shop- 
ping amidst a bookrack full 
of save-the-earth paperback 
guides. 

Focusing on one prominent 
aspect of the greening of con- 
sumer culture, Environmental 
Vacations shows how to put 
your money—and muscle— 
where your mouth is. Taking 
a step beyond eco-tourism, 
author Stephanie Ocko looks 
at the more than 30,000 
“paying volunteers” who, 
over the last two decades, 
have contributed vacation 
time and funds to assist scien- 
tists with fieldwork. 

Ocko’s accounts of hands- 
on research are wide-ranging: 
Volunteers recount the perils 
and pleasures of such projects 
as measuring giant clams on 
the ocean floor, banding peli- 
cans, sifting through Anasazi 
ruins, “prospecting” for di- 
nosaur bones, and analyzing 
the songs of humpback 
whales. Often open to fami- 
lies and solo teens as well as 
individual adults, these brief 
forays into the scientist’s 
world offer a capsule Peace 
Corps experience for people 
whose practical lives preclude 
a long-term commitment. In 
pushing themselves beyond 
personal limits—and beyond 


the 
inevitable 
tedium of field research—vol- 
wnteers report — feeling 
changed by the experience, 
and satisfied with the notion 
that they have made a small 
but concrete difference in the 
state of human knowledge. 

As a guide to finding the 
program best suited to the 
reader, Environmental Vaca- 
tions offers detailed project 
profiles as well as information 
about program structures, ex- 
pectations, costs, medical 
concerns, natural hazards, 
and a directory of middleman 
organizations. Cultural study 
and social change programs 
are examined, along with 
fields ranging from biology to 
geology to straight conserva- 
tion. (Vacation volunteer pro- 
grams close to home include 
FONZ and Earthwatch pro- 
grams at NZP’s Conservation 
and Research Center and the 
recently founded Smithsonian 
Research Expeditions Pro- 
gram.) 

The book’s tone is frank 
and conversational, and its 
photographs enticing—an 
armchair traveler could read 
through Environmental Va- 
cations in one rainy after- 
noon. It may well motivate 
many a reader out of the 
armchair and into work in 
the world beyond. 

—Susan Weinberg 
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Goodbye, Ajax 
The only fanaloka born in 
North America died in De- 
cember at the ripe old age of 
21 years, 5 months, and 10 
days—a longevity record for 
the species. The fanaloka 
(Fossa fossa), a stunning ex- 
ample of convergent evolu- 
tion, is a civet designed as a 
fox. I had a special attach- 
ment to Ajax, and his pass- 
ing gave me cause to reflect. 
His parents, who were cap- 
tured by John Eisenberg and 
Ed Gould in Madagascar in 
1967, were exhibited for 
many years at the Zoo’s old 
Small Mammal House. 
Ajax’s birth was unexpect- 
ed, and he was taken from his 
mother when she showed no 
maternal interest. As Eisen- 
berg’s graduate student at the 
time, I jumped at the chance 
to hand-raise the infant. I 
raised Ajax in my apartment 
at the University of Maryland, 
and I carried him to school in 
a lunch pail. He had the run 
of my lab during the day. 
Born with open eyes, Ajax 
was walking only a couple of 
days after birth. During quiet 


na 


(Chris Wemmer) 
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The little-known fanaloka is a civet designed as a fox. 
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days on campus he followed 
me across the mall uttering an 
occasional reedy contact call. 
Easily distracted, he often re- 
versed direction and followed 
almost anyone we passed. 

Ajax grew into a hand- 
some adult and was well-so- 
cialized with the genets I was 
studying. But efforts to find a 
mate for him were unsuccess- 
ful. Aside from the behav- 
ioral insights I gained from 
studying him, Ajax proved 
an important specimen in a 
study conducted by Dr. Brian 
McNab of the University of 
Florida on energy use in car- 
nivores. In his old age, Ajax 
lived comfortably at the Con- 
servation and Research Cen- 
ter, where he dined on mice, 
crickets, and Zu/preem. 

Like many human-animal 
relationships at the Zoo, my 
special link with Ajax was 
unknown to almost every- 
one. I count myself fortunate, 
however, to have had the 
chance to learn” so much 
about the little-known Fossa 
fossa of Madagascar from 
this charming little creature. 

—Chris Wemmer 


Extended Zoo Hours 

As the days get warmer and 
winter makes way for spring, 
visitors flock to the Zoo to 
enjoy the pleasant weather. 
Beginning on April 15 and 
running through October 15, 
visitors can take advantage 
of the Zoo’s extended hours. 
The Zoo grounds will be 
open to the public from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., seven days a 
week. Zoo buildings will be 
open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
every day. The Education 
Building is open from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. To find out what’s 
happening at the Zoo on the 
day you plan to visit, call the 
Information Desk at 
202.673.4821. 


Giant Panda 
Conference 

The National Zoo is set to 
host an international confer- 
ence on the giant panda 
fromeljunerd todunes72On 
Saturday, June 8, the public 
is invited to a forum where 
the conference participants 
will summarize their find- 
ings and discuss the future 
of the much-loved giant 
panda. “The Giant Panda: 
Its Current and Future Sta- 
tus” will be held from 9 
a.m. to 1 p.m. in the Educa- 
tion Building Auditorium. 
Admission is free but reser- 
vations are required. Call 
202.673.4801 for informa- 
tion and reservations. 


Music 

The Washington Civic Sym- 
phony, conducted by Martin 
Piecuch, will perform a con- 
cert on Saturday, July 27, at 7 
p.m., in the Education Build- 
ing Auditorium. The program 


will include music by Cop- 
land, Brahms, and Boccherini. 
A $5 donation is requested. 


Call 202.673.4717 for more 
information. 


Sunset Serenades 
Come enjoy warm summer 
nights at the Zoo with a little 
musical accompaniment. Sun- 
set Serenades, the Zoo’s free 
outdoor concerts that are fun 
for the whole family, are held 
on Thursdays from 6:30 to 8 
p.m. at Lion/Tiger Hill. 
¢John Lyon and the Gross 
National Product will per- 
form popular folk music 
and originals on June 20. 
eHot sounds from south of 
the border will emanate from 
Lion/Tiger Hill stage on June 
27 when Mariachi Los Ami- 
gos perform at this Sunset 
Serenade. 
eHere come the singing cops 
on July 11. The Metropoll- 
tan D.C. Police Department’s 
rhythm and blues band, Side 
by Side, will perform. 
eCut a rug with The Cutters. 
They will perform rock and 
roll classics from the Fifties 
and Sixties on July 18. 
eCome stir it up with the 
progressive reggae of 
Rhythm Factor on July 25. 
eRumisonko will perform 
traditional Andean folk 
songs and nueva cancion 
(new song) on August 1. 
Concerts will be canceled 
only if there is rain at the be- 
ginning of, or during, the 
performance. To order a pic- 
nic supper, call FONZ food 
service at 202.673.4978 at 
least 24 hours before the 
concert. For more informa- 
tion about the concerts, call 


202.673.4717. 


Super Days 

Join in the fun days of sum- 
mer at SuperSummer activi- 
ties for the young and young 
at heart. Learn “How Ani- 
mals Walk” at an improvisa- 
tional street theater, and quiz 
yourself in the game “Will 
the Real Elephant Please 
Stand Up?” SuperSummer 
activities run from June 22 to 
August 25. For more infor- 
mation call 202.673.4717. 


FONZ Events 
Do you yearn to walk through 
the Zoo on a quiet early 
morning, avoiding the hustle 
and bustle of the summer 
crowds? On several mornings 
this spring and summer, 
FONZ members can enjoy 
some private time at the Zoo 
away from the crowds. 
FONZ members will have the 
Zoo all to themselves on the 
weekends of June 1 and 2, 
and June 29 and 30, from 7 to 
8 a.m. In warm weather, Zoo 
animals tend to be more active 
in the cooler hours of the day, 
making the early morning an 
especially interesting time to 
view the animals. Volunteers 
will be on hand to answer 
questions about animals and 
exhibits. The Mane Restau- 
rant will also open early for 
coffee and a light breakfast. 
FONZ members can also 
enjoy an exclusive night at the 
Zoo with the special animal 
demonstrations, feedings, 
tours, “and music ~ of 
ZooNight—the wildest party 
in town. Two ZooNights are 
scheduled: Friday, June 7 (for 
members with last names be- 
ginning with the letters A 
through L), and Friday, June 
21 (for members with last 
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names beginning with the let- 
ters M through Z). ZooNights 
will be held from 5 to 9 p.m. 
And remember, “Be Nice, 
Twice” and bring your alu- 
minum cans to ZooNight for 
recycling. Everyone who 
brings cans will receive a spe- 
cial FONZ animal magnet. 
Call 202.673.4960 for more 


information. 


Films and Videos 

A special film series at the 
Zoo will include “Never Cry 
Wolf” on Saturday and Sun- 
day, May 25 and 26, “Goril- 
las in the Mist” on Saturday 
and Sunday, June 29 and 30, 
and “Out of Africa” on Sun- 
day, July 28. All films will be 
shown in the Education 
Building Auditorium. Call 
202.673.4717 for informa- 
tion about screening times. 


Kids’ Art Contest 

Let your child’s creativity run 
wild at the Zoo. FONZ is 
happy to announce an art 
contest, open to all FONZ 
family members, ages 11 and 
under. Contest rules are sim- 
ple and open-ended: Entries 
should be colorful and must 
be submitted on unlined 8 1/2 
x 11-inch paper. Artists may 
use crayons, markers, paints, 
pastels, chalk, or colored pen- 
cils. All drawings must have 
zoo-related subjects. 

Judges will select approxi- 
mately 20 of the best draw- 
ings for publication in the 
FONZ Annual Report. Pub- 
lished artists will be awarded 
five copies of the printed re- 
port. Entries must be received 
by July 22, 1991. Please in- 
clude the artist’s name, age, 
address, and phone number, 


ve 


Mandara. (Jessie Cohen/NZP Graphics) 


and mail to: Annual Report 
Art contest, FONZ, National 
Zoo, . Washington, DC, 
20008. Sorry, we cannot re- 
turn any work. 


“Pawprints” Relocated 
The “Pawprints” section of 
ZooGoer has been moved to 
Wildlife Adventures. Let us 
know what you think of the 
change. Write to: “Paw- 
prints,” FONZ, National 
Zoological Park, Washing- 
ton, DC 20008. 


“New Arrival” Returns 

Eighteen years ago when 
officials of the Embassy of 
Zaire named a newborn Na- 
tional Zoo lowland gorilla 
(Gorilla gorilla gorilla) 
Mgeni-Mopaya, which 
means guest or new arrival, 
they couldn’t have known 


how fitting this appellation 
would be. Mgeni-Mopaya, or 
“Mopie” as he is affection- 
ately known, has since been a 
“suest” at several zoos and 
now returns to the place of 
his birth. Mopie arrived at 
the Zoo on December 22, 
1990, and was put on exhibit 
at the end of January. 

For Mopie, it has been a 
long trip home. It began on 
May. 29, 1972, when 
Femelle, the National Zoo’s 
female gorilla, gave birth for 
the first time. She appeared 
confused and unable to care 
for Mopie. Because they did 
not want to jeopardize his 
health or safety, Zoo officials 
removed Mopie to be hand- 
raised by the former Head- 
keeper of Small Mammals 
and Primates Bernie Gal- 
lagher, and his wife Louise. 
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The couple fed Mopie from a 
bottle and helped him learn 
to walk. He also learned typi- 
cal gorilla play such as climb- 
ing on anything and 
everything, turning somer- 
saults, and even beating his 
chest. Mopie thrived under 
the Gallaghers’ care, becom- 
ing the largest and fastest- 
growing gorilla that they had 
raised up to that time. 

After leaving the Gal- 
laghers, Mopie journeyed to 
the Bronx Zoo, where he was 
able to socialize with other 
gorillas. He resided there un- 
til June, 1983, when he was 
transferred on loan to the 
San Antonio Zoo. Scientists 
there hoped to pair Mopie 
with a female gorilla so he 
could mate and produce a 
family. Mopie, however, was 
out of luck—at least for the 
time being. In an attempt to 
increase the population of 
this endangered species, the 
Gorilla Management Com- 
mittee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Zoological Parks 
and Aquariums gives prefer- 
ence in pairing to male goril- 
las who have previously sired 
offspring. Mopie was caught 
in a Catch-22 situation. Be- 
cause he had never been mat- 
ed, he had not had the 
chance to prove himself fer- 
tile. Attempts were made to 
find an older female past the 
age of reproduction to pro- 
vide companionship for 
Mopie, but such females are 
usually sent to live with older 
males. They are also used to 
socialize very young gorillas. 
So, for seven years, Mopie 
lived alone. 

But now, with his return to 
the National Zoo, Mopie’s 
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chance to sire offspring has 
arrived. After a period of so- 
cialization, Zoo scientists 
hope he will mate. According 
to Lisa Stevens, collection 
manager for primates, Mopie 
is adjusting well to his new 
home. “He has a nice disposi- 
tion toward people,” she 
says, and is a good-looking 
animal although slightly 
overweight. Mopie, along 
with the other gorillas, can be 
viewed all day at the Great 
Ape House. 


New at the Zoo 
The quiet that has surround- 
ed the sloth bear exhibit 
since mid-January has given 
way to great activity and ex- 
citement. For months, the 
keepers walked on tiptoe and 
spoke in hushed whispers, 
taking particular care around 
the cubbing den not to dis- 
turb Puddin’, the Zoo’s fe- 
male sloth bear (Melursus 
ursinus), and her new cub. 
Keeper Raphael Strauss says 
the cub was probably born 
on the evening of January 
20, 1991. It is difficult to de- 
termine the exact date be- 
cause there are no windows 
in the cubbing den. For sev- 
eral months after the cub 
was born, the keepers did 
not know if there was more 
than one cub. The sloth bear, 
a small Asian bear, can give 
birth to up to three cubs. 
Because so few sloth bears 
have been born in zoos, 
keepers were unsure when 
Puddin’ would bring her cub 
out of the den. Puddin’ her- 
self was not seen until March 
6, when a keeper spotted her 
during a brief foray outside 
the den. But the suspense has 


finally been broken. On April 
30, Puddin’ and her cub sal- 
lied forth into the exhibit 
area, to the delight of both 
keepers and visitors. 

The sex of the cub is still 
not known, but it appears to 
be quite healthy and can of- 
ten be seen riding on Pud- 
din’s back, a characteristic 
behavior of sloth bear cubs. 

Several other new faces can 
be seen around the Zoo these 
days. On February 23, Pensi, 
the Zoo’s female orangutan 
(Pongo pygmaeus) gave birth. 
The baby orangutan can be 
seen at the Great Ape House 
near its mother. 

In another new addition, 
six red wolf cubs (Canis ru- 
fus) were born the night of 
May 1. One of the cubs died 
the following day, but the re- 
maining five—2 males and 3 
females—are healthy and 
busy exploring their exhibit. 

As we go to press, there is 
much excitement at the 
Great Ape House, where 
Mandara, a lowland gorilla 
(Gorilla gorilla gorilla) has 


Sloth bear cub at the Zoo. (Milton H. Tierney, Jr.) 


given birth to the first gorilla 
in 19 years at the Zoo. The 
baby, which scientists believe 
is a male, weighed between 
four and five pounds at 
birth, and was born either 
late evening May 9 or early 


morning May 10. 
The Zoo’s eight-year-old 
Masai giraffe (Giraffa 


camelopardalis tippelskirchi), 
Griff, awaits the birth of her 
second offspring. The birth is 
expected to occur in May, 
but could be as late as June. 

And finally, the Zoo’s gi- 
ant pandas (Ailuropoda 
melanoleuca), Ling-Ling and 
Hsing-Hsing, may also be- 
come parents in the near fu- 
ture. Zoo officials know that 
the pair successfully mated 
several times in mid-March, 
although it is uncertain if 
Ling-Ling became pregnant 
at that time. If Ling-Ling is 
pregnant, she would be due 
to deliver in mid-July. Zoo 
staff will keep a close watch 
over her during the next few 
months. 


—Jennifer Dawes 


Why Zoos? 

Why zoos? Because people 
love them! Every year more 
than 112 million people visit 
zoos in the United States— 
that’s about one-third of all 
Americans—and three million 
people visit the National Zoo 
each year, about the same 
number as live in the 
metropolitan area. These are 
amazing numbers, reflecting 
the enormous popularity of 
zoos. Clearly, zoos provide 
something that people 
want—an opportunity to see, 
hear, and even smell animals. 

Zoos have been good 
places for people since the 
first animal collections were 
assembled in public gardens 
in the 19th century in the 
great cities of Europe and 
then the United States. Zoos 
gave city-dwellers contact 
with nature and animals, and 
people thronged to them for 
respite from urban life. But 
these early zoos were often 
small, with barred cages, and 
people sometimes perceived 
them as poor places for ani- 
mals even though many 
species bred and lived long 
lives in them. 

Unfortunately, the percep- 
tion still lingers in a few peo- 
ple’s minds that zoos do not 
offer a good life for animals. 
But zoos have changed radi- 
cally in the last 25 years. Not 
only are they better than ever 
for people and for animals, 
they are helping to study and 
save wildlife around the 
world. Indeed, there has never 
been a more pressing need for 
Zoos, as urbanization and the 
disappearance of wildlife and 
wild places continues apace. 

Recreation remains a pri- 
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mary mission of zoos. People 
still visit them for an escape 
from urban life, to spend sun- 
ny days with family and 
friends enjoying the outdoors, 
and to show children the ex- 
otic animals otherwise seen 
only in books or on TV. In 
today’s zoos, however, recre- 
ation turns, sometimes subtly, 
into education, creating an 
enormous opportunity for 
zoos to influence the world 
around them. 

Watching animals behave 
naturally in exhibits resem- 
bling their native habitat is, 
by itself, educational. Most 
modern zoos display animals 
this way, so people can learn 
about animals simply by 
looking at them in an exhibit. 
But zoos also go much farther 
to teach visitors about the 
wonders of the natural world. 
Zoos educate visitors with 
signs and brochures, with for- 
mal and informal classes, and 
with learning stations and 
labs. With all this, zoos hope 
to instill an appreciation for 
wildlife and inspire people to 
take action to save it. 

Many modern zoos, led by 
the National Zoo, are also 
centers for scientific research 
in biology and conservation. 
Zoo scientists study animals 
in zoos and in their natural 
habitats, making a contribu- 
tion to our store of knowl- 
edge about life on earth, and 
applying the results to im- 
prove the lives of animals in 
zoos and to develop conserva- 
tion programs in the wild. 

Good biological research 
is one reason that zoo ani- 
mals have longer and healthi- 
er lives than their wild 
counterparts, as curators and 


Golden lion tamarin. (Jessie Cohen/NZP Graphics) 


keepers have learned how 
best to feed, house, and pro- 
vide medical care to their 
precious charges. Moreover, 
most species breed success- 
fully in zoos as a result of re- 
search into their reproductive 
needs. This means that most 
animals now living in zoos 
were born in zoos. 
Occasionally animals are 
removed from the wild for 
breeding programs designed 
to save a species. Recently, 
for instance, the last few 
wild black-footed ferrets and 
Guam rails were brought 
into breeding facilities. Both 
species are now breeding 
successfully at the National 
Zoo and elsewhere, and 
plans are underway to rein- 
troduce them into the wild. 
These measures are being 
taken because U.S. zoos, un- 
der the umbrella of the 
American Association of Zo- 
ological Parks and Aquari- 
ums, have an excellent record 
of cooperative propagation 
programs, largely pioneered 
at the National Zoo with its 
highly successful golden lion 
tamarin project. And the de- 
mand for such programs is 


likely to grow as natural habi- 
tats shrink throughout the 
world. The lessons learned 
from zoo propagation pro- 
grams will also help biologists 
preserve animals in the wild. 
Large animals, in particular, 
are increasingly confined to 
relatively small national 
parks, where they will have to 
be managed using methods 
similar to those used in zoos. 
Strategies to prevent inbreed- 
ing and its harmful effects on 
Z00 populations, for instance, 
may have to be applied to 
small populations in parks if 
they are to survive. 

What is most interesting is 
that, because people love 
zoos, zoos develop local con- 
stituencies for animals and 
their habitats in faraway 
places, with the animals act- 
ing as ambassadors. People in 
Washington, D.C., care 
about giant pandas in China, 
gorillas in Africa, and 
tamarins in Brazil largely be- 
cause they have seen—even 
gotten to know—these ani- 
mals at the Zoo. The same is 
true all over the country. 

This is why zoos. 

—Clinton A. Fields 
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Gold Fiashes, Emerald 
and Ruby Sparks 

Early this year, the muted 
winter palette of earth tones 
was brightened considerably 
with some colorful additions 
in the Elephant House and 
the Bird House. In the Ele- 
phant House, home to the 
Zoo’s largest residents, some 
diminutive primates have es- 
tablished their territory. On 
January 17, three squirrel- 
sized, male lion tamarins 
were released in the Elephant 
House amidst the leafy green- 
ery crowning the pygmy hip- 
po enclosures. Two golden- 
headed lion tamarins (Leon- 
topithecus rosalia chrysome- 
las), silky, black-haired 
animals with vividly contrast- 
ing golden heads, tails, and 
arms, and one golden lion 
tamarin (Leontopithecus ros- 
alia rosalia) have since ac- 
quainted themselves with 
their new digs. 

Stretching above the 
pygmy hippo enclosures is a 
verdant series of vines and 
plants placed there in 1988 
when the Elephant House un- 
derwent a major renovation. 
Bamboo palms and other 
palm species, corn plants, 
kangaroo vine, creeping ficus, 
philodendron, and trumpet 
vine intertwine to form a 
treetop-level canopy, a per- 
fect habitat for the small pri- 
mates. Now, in addition to 
the foliage, ropes span the 
space as well, providing high- 
altitude pathways for the 
tamarins to scramble through 
the upper reaches of pygmy 
hippo territory. 

The tamarins now in the 
Elephant House are not part 
of a Species Survival Plan. 
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The golden lion tamarin had 
been slated for reintroduc- 
tion to the Poco das Antas 
reserve in Brazil this past 
January, but because of mi- 
nor physical problems, zool- 
ogists decided to keep him 
here. The golden-headed 
lion tamarins were born at 
the National Zoo but are 
not expected to be used in 
future breeding plans. 

John Lehnhardt, collection 
manager of the Elephant 
House, notes that as the 
tamarins streak along the 
ropes and through the green- 
ery, they provide a striking 
contrast to the house’s mas- 
sive, slower-moving inhabi- 


tants. And, he continues, the — 


long, high-pitched tamarin 
vocalizations create a har- 
monic counterpoint to the 
grunts, bellows, and rumbles 
of the building’s longer-term 
residents. 

Although keepers don’t 
expect the tamarins to inter- 
act with the other animals, 
they do expect them to be- 
come bolder as they become 
better acquainted with their 
territory. During the first 
weeks in their new home, the 
tamarins stayed close to their 
nest box, but by early spring 
they had begun to make ex- 
ploratory forays to the floor 
of the hippo enclosure. 

Morna Holden, keeper in 
the Elephant House, says 
that when the keepers hose 
down the enclosure or when 
there is noise below, the 
tamarins scurry into their 
nest box and shut the door 
behind them, waiting until it 
quiets down before reap- 
pearing. All three like to 
spend much of their time in 


a warm, cozy hiding place 
about 10 feet above the 
ground, behind a panel that 
covers the radiator. In the 
morning, Holden often 
watches as three sets of 10 
tiny fingers appear from be- 
hind the panel and clutch 
the top. Then, if she’s quiet, 
she sees the tops of three 
tiny heads peeking over, 
looking at her. 

The tamarins are particu- 
larly active and visible when 
a keeper hoists their morn- 
ing or afternoon food up to 
their loft. A hanging tray 
holding their allotment trav- 
els up to them via a rope 
and pulley. A coconut, also 
dangling from the rope, con- 
tains their water supply. Al- 
though their morning 
feeding is usually over be- 
fore the house opens, they 
are also given an afternoon 
feeding, but not at any 
specified time. A lucky after- 
noon visitor may chance 
upon feeding time and 


Blue-crowned parrot. (Milton H. Tierney, Jr.) 


watch the tamarins grab for 
their favorite tidbits. 
Keeping primates in the 
Elephant House is not a new 
idea. In the early 1970s, 
squirrel monkeys ranged 
freely around the pygmy and 
Nile hippo enclosures. The 
squirrel monkeys were for- 
mer family pets, donated to 
the Zoo after their owners re- 
alized they could not provide 
a healthy environment for the 
animals. To the delight of vis- 
itors, the monkeys often ran 
along the railings and raced 
across the floor. They were 
also remarkably effective in 
controlling the pigeon and 
English sparrow population, 
something that the tamarins 
have been doing equally well. 
By the late 1970s, natural at- 
trition left the Elephant 
House without primate in- 
habitants until the present 
group arrived in January. 
Another revival of the 
Zoo’s past can be found in 
the corner of the Elephant 


House where the elephant 
and giraffe enclosures meet. 
A plaque in remembrance of 
“The Good Elephant Dunk” 
has been refurbished and re- 
mounted on the wall after 
several years’ absence. Dunk 
was the Zoo’s first resident. 
In 1891 he was led through 
Northwest Washington from 
the Mall to his new home at 
the Zoo. During his years 
here, he became a great fa- 
vorite with children. After 
Dunk died in 1917, area 
children collected money for 
a brass plaque, which was 
first installed in the old ele- 
phant house and later moved 
to the present structure 
when it was built in 1935. 

A walk through the Bird 
House is always a treat, but 
on cloudy, rainy days, a 
glimpse of the spectacularly 
colored inhabitants delights 
the eye. In the Indoor Flight 
Room, iridescent Nicobar 
pigeons, showy golden- 
breasted starlings, and flam- 
boyant quetzals display their 
beauty to patient observers. 
Emeralds, rubies, and sap- 
phires in the form of the 
male blue-crowned parrot 
(Loriculus galgulus) flit past 
near the ground or among 
lower branches. A pair of 
these parrots arrived at the 
Zoo in June 1988, and, ac- 
cording to biological techni- 
cian Joan Smith, they were 
originally on exhibit in an 
enclosure adjoining the In- 
door Flight Room. Howev- 
er, the male discovered how 
to gain entry into the bigger 
Flight Room exhibit area 
and eventually the pair was 
permanently relocated there. 
They quickly adapted to the 
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new surroundings and built 
a nest in a hole in the big, 
artificial rock. On January 
15 and 416, two-cieks 
hatched, followed by anoth- 
er clutch of three chicks in 
mid-March. A third clutch, 
also of three chicks, was 
born in mid-April. Now the 
parents spend their days oc- 
cupied with the business of 
raising their young. 

Since the hatchings, keep- 
ers in the Bird House fre- 
quently replenish trays 
concealed under foliage and 
rocks with a steady supply 
of the parents’ favorite fruits 
and seeds, which they eat 
and feed to the chicks in re- 
gurgitated form. The parrots 
also lick nectar from hum- 
mingbird tubes, which pro- 
vides an energy-rich, 
nutritional supplement. 

Careful observers may see 
these parrots hanging upside 
down from tree branches, a 
behavior also seen in their 
native habitat, the wooded 
areas of the Malay Peninsu- 
la, Borneo, and Sumatra. 
Their propensity for this be- 
havior is the source for one 
of their common names, 
“hanging parrots.” Charlie 
Pickett, associate curator, 
explains that this unlikely 
position allows them to take 
off quickly should any 
predators approach. 

The hanging parrots’ for- 
mer enclosure is now home 
to a species that recently re- 
turned to the Zoo—a pair of 
African pygmy falcons (Poli- 
hierax semitorquatus). At 7 
1/2 inches long, they are 
among the smallest members 
of the falcon family. They 
live in the dry bush and sa- 


vanna country of eastern 
and southern Africa, where 
they can be seen perching on 
the branches of acacia and 
thorn shrubs watching for a 
meal of insects or mice. This 
pair, which arrived on De- 
cember 7, 1990, hatched 
about a year ago at the San 
Diego Zoo. Pickett notes 
that, in the wild, the species 


uses other birds’ nests for 
breeding and raising young, 
but he hopes this pair will be 
persuaded to raise a family 
in a more readily available 
nest box. And that seems to 
be working; keepers have 
observed the birds mating, 
and they are now incubating 
eggs in the box. 

—Margie Gibson 


_ The Last Eleohant 
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A professor of anthropology at George Washington Universi- 
ty, Bob Humphrey recently completed a book of “Last Ele- 
phant” cartoons. The 72-page book costs $4.95 ($4.46 for 
FONZ members) and is now available at the Zoo Bookstore, 
National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C., 20008. (If or- 
dering through the mail, please include $1.65 postage and 
handling for the first book and $0.25 for each additional 
book to the same address. Please do not send cash, stamps, 


or money orders.) 
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Here’s your chance to achieve 
a small moral victory. 


Gabriel Cortez 
Colombia 
Age 4 


What would you do if you saw a 
lost, frightened child? 


7 probably stop, pick him up, 
brush away his tears, and help him find his 
way. Without even thinking about it. And 
there’s a reason. 


You know what’s right. 


And right now, you can do just that. You can act 
on instinct...by reaching out to one desperately poor 
child, thousands of miles away. 

As a Childreach Sponsor, you can help a 
child who may not have enough to eat. A decent 
place to sleep. Medical care. The chance to go to 
school. Or hope. 


It’s your choice. 


You can even choose the child you'd like to sponsor. 
A boy or girl. In a country where you'd like to help. You'll 
be helping that child within his own family. And more, 
helping that family to work with other families to make 
a better life for their children. 

In return, you'll receive pictures of the child. 
Personal reports from our on-site overseas staff. 
And letters written in the child’s or family’s 
own words. You'll see for yourself what a 


difference your personal caring 
is making. | 
In fact, for just $22 a month, you'll 
make it possible for a child to have better 
nutrition, health programs, schooling — 
and hope. That’s only 72 cents a day. 
Imagine. Your spare change could change 
a child’s life. 
Please don’t wait. 
If you saw a helpless child on the street, 
you wouldn’t wait. You’d help that instant. 
Please don’t wait now, either. Achieve a small 
moral victory! 


Become a Childreach Sponsor 
with PLAN International USA. 


In RI call 738-5600 


childreach 


S22?) Oe Ne S- > Re By td 


Yes, I want to reach out and make a difference. 


| Enroll me as a Childreach Sponsor to... Please send my New Sponsor Kit with my sponsored child’s || Mr. | Mrs. |. Miss _! Ms. L4011 
| __| The child who needs my help most. photo and case history. 
Lien —ipey Laie LJ My check for $22 for the first month’s sponsorship 

ite is enclosed. 
| _. SOUTH AMERICA ace ADDRESS 
| _ CENTRAL AMERICA/CARIBBEAN _ | I’m interested, but not yet sure if I want to be a sponsor. CITY 

Fi =| Pl . ti . 
1 : : ae Se casas information about the child I would SOUS aie 

: ae 2 Mail to: Childreach Sponsorship 
| __. I can’t sponsor right now, but I want to help. Enclosed C/O PLAN International USA 
is a contribution to the Children’s Emergency Fund for 157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02886 

| | iach FS ON a, Or Call TOLL-FREE 1-800-225-1234 


Childreach Sponsorship is a program of PLAN International USA, formerly Foster Parents Plan—one of the oldest and most respected sponsorship organizations in the world, with over 53 years as a leader in linking caring 
sponsors with needy children and their families overseas. Non-profit. Non-political. Non-sectarian. Tax deductible. A copy of our financial report is available upon request from N.Y. Dept. of State, Office of Charities 


cat! 1-800-225-1234 now. 


Registration Albany, N.Y., or PLAN International USA. | 


1QO0N The Coca_Cnla Comnany “Coca-Cola” and the Nyvnamic Ribhon device are trademarks of The Coca-Cola Comnanv 
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